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THE SOCIETY OF THE SIGMA XI AND THE 
PROGRESS OF RESEARGH 

By H. T. Eddy 

Dr. George E. Hall, writing in Science of November 14, has a 
leading paper on National Academics and the Progress of Research 
in which he traces in a striking manner how greatly the progress of 
research has been fostered by the -encouragement which scientific 
workers have received from such organizations ever since the dawn 
of exact knowledge in its various branches. He dwells at length 
on the career of the Royal Society in England which has assumed 
a fundamentally different attitude toward beginners in scientific 
work from the national academies on the continent. On the conti- 
nent it may be said in general that a man must have attained 
eminence in order to be recognized at all by an academy. But in 
England, "the Royal Society has extended the distinction and 
privileges of its fellowship to a much larger number of investigators 
than have been similarly honored by the continental academies. 
Every investigator in science will understand and appreciate the 
benefit which such recognition entails. Most of all the obscure 
individual worker, unnoticed and unsupported by the universities, 
but wholly devoted to the pursuit of science, must benefit by such 
moral support. On the continent investigators of this type, not 
connected with a university, and receiving no aid from neighboring 
university men, could not be recognized by election to the academies 
because of their limited membership or their fixed traditions. In 
England such men would have been received into the Royal Society, 
which would have been glad to publish their papers as fellows and 
aid them in other ways." Many of England's most brilliant discov- 
erers have received early assistance in the way of recognition, and 
publication of their papers, as well as a loan of scientific instruments, 
a procedure that has had a most vital connection with the progress 
of research in many important fields of science. Among those so 
encouraged and assisted we may mention, Sir Isaac Newton, who 
acknowledged this indebtedness most feelingly; Davy, Faraday, 
Darwin, Flamsteed, Tyndall, not to mention Sir Thomas Young, 
the author of the wave theory of light and the discoverer of the 
first clue to the reading of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and many 
others. It is apparent what an essential, not to say principal factor 
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the Royal Society has been in the development of scientific progress 
in England, than which no country has a more enviable record. 

Now the role of the Royal Society and its function as foster- 
mother of science in England has been made possible partly by the 
limited territorial extent of that country, where personal contact 
between workers is somewhat easy. Distances are so much greater 
in the United States as to render it impossible for our National 
Academy to have the same relation to the host of scientific workers 
in this country that the Royal Society has had to those in England. 
Our National Academy is compelled to adopt more nearly the 
policy of the continental academies. 

It seems to me that just here is the important field of the 
Society of the Sigma Xi. It can and should become more and more 
the general agency for recognizing and fostering research in this 
country. Having an organization as wide as the country, and a 
ubiquity such that its thousands of eyes can see everything in all 
corners of the land, its opportunity is to do on a grand scale what 
no society confined to a single locality can do, namely, to become 
the one agency to extend a helping hand to the young investigator, 
until it shall become recognized everywhere as the one society 
offering zealous companionship and ready aid to all who have in 
them the inextinguishable spark that lights the seeker after new 
truths. The Franklin Institute by its prizes and magazine publicity 
has striven to do some of this work but necessarily on a limited 
scale. It is possible for our Society to do this on a nation wide 
scale and effectively; this I hope may ultimately be not merely an 
aim but an accomplished fact. 

IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 

Membership statistics for 1913 will be published in the next 
issue of the Quarterly. Will Chapter Secretaries kindly refer to 
the table of statistics for 1912, printed on page 27 of the current 
volume and to the discussion of this table found on pages 25 and 
26. New information should be furnished in proper form for 
incorporation in this table and any errors in the data printed last 
year should be corrected now. An early reply will lighten the 
labors of the secretary and the thanks of all will be due those who 
contribute to perfecting the records of the Society. 

Henry B. Ward. 



